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NEW STIRRINGS BENEATH THE SMOOTH SURFACE 


OF SOVIET INTELLECTUAL LIFE 


A kind of intellectual restlessness, arising from unanswered ques- 
tions about the Communist system, is stirring the students and the young 
intelligentsia of the Soviet Union. Most of the 'awkward" questions about 
Marxist theory and about the future Communist society are asked out of the 
range of hearing of authorities. 


Meanwhile official publications discuss the dual nature of the Soviet 
man--the need for carrying a ''protective umbrella" to shield one's per- 
sonal views from the official eye. The blame for this phenomenon is laid, 
however, to the teachers and to their methods, instead of to the system 
itself. 


A kindred fermentation has soured many young writers on socialist 
realism, and hak led them to experiment with new forms of expression, 
such as the so-called ''telegraphic style." 


Another sign of unrest is the wave of protests which washed over 
the letters-to-the-editor column of a Soviet magazine after it published an 
article denying the Soviet families of the future the right to raise children. 
Thousands of letters inundate the editorial offices of Soviet newspapers 
weekly, and many of them denounce abuses in Soviet society, 


A puff of fresh air has started a fermentation process in the populace 
that has roiled the Soviet society underneath its apparently unrippled sur- 
face. 
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No. 36, 1960/61 


NEW STIRRINGS BENEATH THE SMOOTH SURFACE 


OF SOVIET INTELLECTUAL LIFE 


The current intellectual ferment in the USSR involves sharp cri- 
ticism of Soviet life and of the various official and semi-official theories 
of the nature of future Communist society. Such unrest and search for a 
new outlook on life are found mainly among students and young Soviet in- 
telligentsia. The Soviet press carries frequent reports and comments on 
critical discussions on such questions as basic Marxist theory, socialist 
realism in literature and art, and the nature of the future Communist so- 
ciety. To avoid unpleasant consequences, these discussions find the 
most receptive soil in places removed from the control of the authorities, 
such as in student hostels, where, according to Komsomolskaya Pravda 
(May 5, 1961), discussions about every possible irregularity in life are 
in progress daily. 


Nikolai D. Kazmin, head of the Department of Culture and Schools 
for the RSFSR in the Party Central Committee, has commented on the 
critical attitudes and mistaken views of students, ‘caused by anti-social 
elements and hostile foreign propaganda,"’ as follows: 


We must not allow such doubts to remain un- 
checked by teachers and to be spread without hin- 
drance among siudents. It appears that teachers ofthe 
social sciences keep aloof from the struggle against 
foreign influence and do not react to erroneous 
statements (Kommunist, No. 6, 1961, p. 22). 


Other teachers and Komsomol officials, instead of explaining to students 
that their views are mistaken, "are looking for means of punishment to 
such views. The result, according to Komsomolskaya Pravda 
of May 5, 1961, is that the students are suspicious of the guidance which 
they receive from official sources. 
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For several months now Komson iskaya Pravda has been conducting 
a discussion on the two attitudes towacc iife of the Soviet citizen--the official 
and the private. The discussion was inaugurated with an article entitled 
"The Evaluation in the Grade Book and the Value of a Person" (March 24, 
1961). The article told how a student from one of the Moscow institutes, 
Komsomol member Zhukov--a model activist, head of the Institute Circle 
for Political Economy, and 2 good student--had engaged in large-scale 
black-marketeering of foreign goods. Upon being discovered, Zhukov was 
quoted by the articie as denying that a great goal existed for the Soviet man 
and that the study of social and economic disciplines involved one in ,any 
"moral obligations. "' 


This article introduced a new expression, "protective umbrella, " 
used to describe having personal, anti-Party views but concealing them 
behind an active participation in public life and a thorough knowledge of the 
basic tenets of Marxism-Leninism. Representative members of the young 
Soviet intelligentsia argue that one cannot live in the USSR without a dual 
outlook. Such an outlook was described by the article as "an umbrella: 
the rain comes--you take it out, the sun comes out--you put it away." 


A new approach to the question of responsibiljty for the ''vices" of the 
younger generation is now discernible. Youth is no longer being accused 

of every possible kind of ''moral sin''; instead, ''teachers" are being ac- 
cused of applying incorrect methods. They are, it is said, satisfied with 
the same old answers, whereas they ought to keep "in constant contact 
with...youth, study its motivating force and learn and analyze its queries 
and doubts'’ (Kommunist, No. 6, 1961; pp. 24-25). Komsomoiskaya Pravda 
examined in three issues (April 19, 25 and 28, 1961) the shortcomings in 
the work of teachers in the senior grades of the secondary schools. Two 
articles, ''The Theme of the Lesson is Honesty" and "One Lesson of Hypoc- 
risy,'' complainedthata method of instruction that does not explain the con- 
tradiction between what is written and what is seen in daily life lead young 
persons to hold views opposed to the official Communist outlook. "And we 
are often surprised, '' one article exclaimed,''where do our eighteen-year-old 
cynics, hypocrites and demagogues come from? Every phenomenon has its 
roots, and it is very sad if these roots reach into our school system..." 
(April 25, 1961). 


Another article pointed out that it was bad if a young person had not 
been taught to know his way around in the basic phenomena of life, and 
"even worse if he is taught to conceal his tastes and views, and to say what 
one has to''(April 19, 1961). Hero of the Soviet Union Solovyev explained 
that the current unhealthy attitude of the youth was not a vestige of capitalism 
or of capitalistic encirclement, but a result of "errors in education, which — 
have been permitted by us, members of the older generation. This applies 
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equally to the family, to the school, and to society" (April 28, 1961). 


The campaign against the official stereotyped approach, a search 
for truth, and a new outlook in literature and painting were aired in an 
article by V. Ivanav, "The Present, and Innovation in the Arts" (Kom- 
munist, No. 6, 1961). It quoted remarks by the writers Georgi Gulia 
and Yuri Nagibin, the critic Aleksei Gastev, and the painter G. Nissky, 
which basically represent a search for a new form in literature and art 
and constitute; a rejection of ''socialist realism." In its place, Gulia ad- 
vocated as a new form of expression the use of the concise and succinct 
thought, the dynamic phrase,the telegraphic form (Kommunist, No. 6, 
1961, p. 56). Nissky advanced the thesis that in modern painting the 
artist's task was to! ''create and present...new forms" (ibid., p. 57). 
This view was advanced also by Yuri Nagibin (Literaturnaya Gazeta, 
December 3, 1960). Kommunist noted that many Soviet writers and 
artists have slipped out from under the Party's control and complained 
about the unhealthy effect of such a development upon Soviet literature 
and art: 


Appeals for a fashionable "telegraphic style"... 
involve superficiality, external show, that is, the 
most harmful consequences for art.Unfortunately, 
this is not an abstract fear. It is confirmed by the 
work of various young artists and writers (Kom- 
munist, No. 6, 1961, p. 58). 


A certain amount of political soul-searching can also be found in 
Soviet drama and motion picture writing. For example, the Mayakovsky 
Theater in Moscow is presently showing ‘A. Shttin's play "Ocean, ‘'' which 
deals with the life of Soviet naval officers. The dialogue is extremely daring. 
One character answers his friend's question as to why he does not join the 
Party as follows; ''I want to say yes when I think it necessary to say yes and 
no when I think it necessary to say no. If I join the Party, I shall have to say 
yes when I want to say no and no when I ought to say yes." 


The existence of open opposition to Party dogma is illustrated by a recent 
discussion of the principles governing the building of a Communist society in 
the USSR. The No. 7, 1961, issue of the magazine Novy Mir (New World) 
carried an article entitled ''The Workers! Way of Life and Communism," by 
the Soviet academician Stanislav G. Strumilin. The article, which was clearly 
written to order, excluded the upbringing of children from the functions of 
the Communist family in the future society of "living'' and "producing'’ com- 
munes. The family itself was reduced to ‘married and unmarried" couples, 
whose offspring would be brought up by the society; see Soviet Affairs Analysis 
No. 7, 1960/61. Publication of Strumilin's article led to a spate of protests. 
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The editors tound themselves compelled to publish a summary of the let- 
ters, and a hasty retreat was sounded: from the principles governing 
family life in a Communist society as formulated by Strumilin: "It would 
be a wicked caricature without children,who are the natural aim and 
supreme meaning of human love" (Novy Mir, No.2, 1961, p. 278). So- 
viet citizens were assured that in the future Communist cities 'small 
houses for... use by individual families or groups of families" will he 
built. The official Communist utopia, it appears, did not gain acceptance 
of the people for whom it was designed, 


The Soviet press writes with pride of the number of letters received 
by the leading newspapers. In 1958 alone, Izvestia received no less than 
52, 000 letters; in 1960--more than 211,000; and in the first four months 
of 1961--more than 100, 000 (Radio Moscow, May 4, 1961). Pravda received 
124, 000 to the end of April 1961 (May 5, 1961). Komsomolskaya Pravda 
received 117,874 in the same period (May 5, 1961). The situation is very 
much the same with the other newspapers. The Soviet press cites these 
figures as proof of the democratization of Soviet life. Unhappily for the 
authorities, many of the letters have contained complaints about abuses 
in Soviet society. After long years of enforced silence, the Soviet people 
are now indicating through their limited freedom of thought and expression 


that there are stirrings of criticism beneath the apparently smooth surface 
of life in the Soviet society. 
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